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Names and Places 


[The editors will welcome as contributions to this section of Western Folklore articles or 
brief notes concerned with Western place names or inquiries calling for information about 
them. Contributions may be sent directly to the editor, Professor T. M. Pearce, University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M.] 


SOME INDIAN PLACE NAMES OF NEW MEXICO 


"THE THIRD COLLECTION, ‘“New Mexico Place-Name Dictionary,” presented to 
the New Mexico Folklore Society on May 12, 1951, consists of 138 names for 
communities, natural landmarks, forests, and archaeological monuments. 
Most of the terms are of Indian origin, since the chief research for this collec- 
tion was done by John Gavahan, a graduate student in anthropology at the 
University of New Mexico, who combed An Ethnologic Dictionary of the 
Navaho Language (1910) and The Ethnogeography of the Tewa Indians 
(John P. Harrington, 1907—1908) for his materials. The result is an interesting 
essay on the interplay of languages in place naming, and also offers comment 
on racial response to name situations. 

To illustrate the interplay of languages: south of San Ildefonso pueblo in 
New Mexico is a high basaltic mesa. Associated with the mesa were stories of 
the giant Tsahveeyo, who dwelt on another mesa near by, and was a central 
figure in Tewa Indian mythology. ‘This giant was said to prey upon children 
in the pueblo. He was finally slain by the Twin War Gods, who as children 
themselves allowed Tsahveeyo to gulp them down; they then cut open his 
stomach and destroyed him. The Spanish name for the mesa of ‘Tsahveeyo 1s 
Gigantes, ‘giants.’ Certainly, before naming the spot, the early Spanish ex- 
plorers or settlers learned of the background in Indian lore. Another illustra- 
tion of language interplay is a creek in Rio Arriba County, north of the state 
capitol of Santa Fe. ‘The creek is called Coyote Creek in both the Spanish and 
Indian languages. ‘The Tewa terms are nday, “‘coyote,” po, “water, creek.” 
Learning that the Tewa frequently use animals as subjects for geographical 
features, one concludes that the name was probably translated into Spanish, 
rather than vice versa. The same applies to the name Crystal, given to a trad- 
ing post and settlement located in San Juan County, New Mexico, on the 
Navaho Reservation. The Navaho name is tqunltsilz, “crystal water flow out.” 
The English name is probably derived from the Navaho. 

However, the original languages also borrowed from the newcomers. 
Gallinas is the Spanish name given to a settlement, a range of mountains, and 
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a creek. It means “chickens.” The Tewa Indian word for the mountain was 
ndee peeng ya, “turkey mountain.” The Tewa had no chickens until the 
Spanish brought them in, and they used their word for turkey to name the 
Spanish gallinas. If the Spanish had named the mountain for wild turkeys 
found there, they would have surely employed the Spanish word for turkeys, 
which would have been Los Guajalotes. A range of mountains northwest of 
Albuquerque is named for an old settlement called Nacimiento (changed in 
modern times to the name Cuba, after New Mexico sent 340 volunteers for 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Rough Riders during the Spanish American War). 
Nacimiento is the Spanish word for “birth” and is most widely identified with 
the Nativity Scene or Birth of Christ. ‘The Navaho name for a creek in the 
mountain range is nazisetgo, “gopher’s water.” It is far from unlikely that the 
Navaho name is an adaptation of the Spanish and given a folk etymology. 

In connection with Mr. Gavahan’s material, it should be pointed out that 
place names in New Mexico come in English, Spanish, and the following 
Indian languages: Tanoan, with three subgroups: Tiwa (Taos, Picuris, 
Sandia, Isleta pueblos), Tewa (San Juan, Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, and 
Pojoaque—now defunct, Nambé, Tesuque, Hano—in Hopi reservation), 
and Towa (Jemez pueblo, Pecos—now defunct); Keresan (Cochiti, Santo 
Domingo, San Felipe, Santa Ana, Zia, Laguna, Acoma); Zufii (Zuni pueblo 
only); Athapascan or Apache groups of Arizona and New Mexico, including 
the Navaho. 

Indian names familiar only to a few hundred speakers were not printed in 
the third collection, even though they were in Mr. Gavahan’s notes. A place 
name should be current among all the peoples in an area, in this case Spanish 
and Anglo speakers as well as Indian. Such names should appear on maps, 
post offices, and geological surveys. Some of the omitted Indian lore, however, 
is not lacking in interest, such as the name of a trail in Santa Fe County, from 
San Ildefonso pueblo to Buckman Mesa. This trail has the ‘Tewa name angwo- 
wak. It means “‘tickle-foot trail,’’ because the path is gravelly and tickles the feet 
in moccasins. If the Indian names were widely known in English, what color 
they would add to our place naming. A few specimens follow: Arroyo Where 
the Two Maidens Sit, Down at Alkali Point, Our Water, Stone on Its Head 
Place (named for tent rocks, large conical rocks with smaller boulders on 
top), Sliding Stone Mountain, Blue Stone Corner, Ruin Where They ‘Threw 
Down Stones, Place of the Twisted Corn Husks (referring to ceremonial ob- 
jects), Stinking Coyote Gap, River of Captives, Shove Stick Pueblo (with 
reference to game of shove stick played there), Avanyu Corner (referring to 
the horned or plumed serpent symbol), Place of the Blue Water Man (refer- 
ring to sacred pool), Wrestling Mountain (referring to wrestling matches on 
this hill). Poetry, myth, natural and social history come out of names of this 
sort, lost now except in the Indian tongues. 
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There are some new Spanish place names, such as Cibola, applied to one 
of the National Forests in the state. Cibola is said to be a phonemic transcrip- 
tion of Shiwina, the Zufii name for their tribal country; it first appears in the 
Spanish account by Fray Marcos de Niza in 1539, who wrote of the “seven very 
great cities” of Cibola. The name was later applied to the buffalo in the area. 

Some of the Anglo names of interest are several associated with early mili- 
tary campaigns in New Mexico, such as Bennet Peak, named after an Ameri- 
can soldier who died while fighting with the Simpson Expedition against the 
Navahos in 1854. This force of 500 American soldiers was led by a Colonel 
Washington, for whom Washington Pass was named in the Chuska Moun- 
tains. The troops went into Arizona and circled back to Zufii mission. ‘The 
Chuska Range was named from the Navaho word for “white spruce.” 

Copies of this publication are available for free distribution upon request. 
Letters to E. W. Baughman, Secretary-Treasurer, ‘The New Mexico Folklore 
Society, will bring any or all of the three collections as issued in May, 1949, 
1950, and 1951. A total of 732 New Mexico place names have now been issued, 
in varying stages of completeness. ‘The fourth collection will be based upon 
the complete file of Spanish place names prepared by students in the Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages under the guidance of Professor Ramon Sender. 
This will be issued in May, 1952, and should be a substantial addition to the 


previous collections. 
'T. M. PEARCE 


Editor, “New Mexico Place-Name Dictionary” 
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